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A LATIN CLASSROOM 


By JOHN F. GUMMERI 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR LATIN SECTIONS regularly use my classroom; be- 
Fivies it is the home room of one of the sections of the senior 

class. Some of the interesting features of the room are these: 

The class of 1937 paid for redecorating it. The walls and 
ceiling are a light blue; the woodwork is white. In the rear 
there has been installed a panel of white glass chalk board. This 
may be used for writing in black chalk on the white background, 
or for a screen when pictures are shown. It makes a better screen 
than the usual portable cloth, and it does not have to be adjusted 
for use or put away. The large posters came from the Italian 
Tourist Information Office; the frames were made in the school 
shop. The smaller pictures are nearly all taken from Jtalia, 
the monthly publication of the Italian Tourist Information 
Office (unfortunately, /talia is not now being printed). Some 
of the pictures were framed by the art department. The 
mottoes above the boards were made as a joint project in art 
and Latin. The texts are mostly from Publilius Syrus, although 
there are a few others. 

Last year, students using the room either as a classroom or 
as a home room donated a panel of black glass chalk board 
which has been set in the front and has proved very satisfactory. 
Bookcases to hold reference books and sets of texts were made 
in the school shop to fit along the lower part of the rear wall. 
For the convenience of students who use the room as a home 
room, the extra desk at the rear has been fitted out with office 
supplies of every kind; for the convenience of visitors, an extra 
set of the textbooks is kept there, along with useful information 
about the size of classes, course of study, etc. 

There are two places prepared for hanging maps. Our supply 
of pictures is temporarily stored in desk drawers and in the file 
cabinet, awaiting the arrival of a picture- 
filing cabinet. The large bulletin board at 
the back gives ample space for every sort of 
display; the material on it is usually about 
evenly divided between language and cur- 
rent events. In addition to two Latin dic- 
tionaries (one the large Harper's), the 
room has two English dictionaries. In the 
bookcase are historical novels and reference 
books on private life, public antiquities, 
and history. 

The fibre waste cans, all-metal pencil 
sharpeners, and all-felt sewed erasers are 
standard equipment in all the rooms. In 
this room, and in some others, the old- 
fashioned electric bell to announce the time 
of periods has been replaced by a chime. 
The typewriter is a noiseless portable. The 
cabinet at the front affords space for chalk 
and other supplies, including a lantern. 

The four Latin sections (averaging seven- 
teen students each) are from each of the 
four upper classes; together with the home- 
room seniors, they take pride and pleasure 
in all the problems of maintenance and 
improvement. 


WHO SHOULD STUDY GREEK? 
A Message To College Students 


By LaRUE VAN HOOK 


Columbia University 


An excerpt from the second annual Earle Lecture, delivered at Hunter 
College, New York City, March 31, 1939. 


We sc, SHOULD STUDY GREEK? Not the incorrigibly 
lazy who successfully resist all attempts to improve them 

mentally; not those who are obviously lacking in all 
linguistic aptitude, interest, and capacity. But, if you are inter- 
ested in languages and literatures, if you are fond of poetry, 
if excellence in literary and dramatic expression appeals to you, 
then do not miss Greek. If you have enjoyed at all your Latin 
(Vergil, Catullus, Horace)—then you must study Greek. 
If you are seriously undertaking the study of modern languages, 
English literature, history, the drama and theatre, the history of 
art, law, medicine, religion, philosophy, yes, and any branch 
of science, you need Greek by all means. And in the field of 
Education, in the real sense of that abused word, you will profit 
greatly from Greek. And those who wish to read and write good 
I:nglish and the modern languages with greater ease, accuracy, 
and understanding will be aided by the study of Greek in addi- 
tion, of course, to the obviously indispensable Latin. 

Graduate and professional students constantly come to me 
and lament the fact that through ignorance, bad advice, or lack 
of opportunity they have not studied Greek and now realize 
what they have missed and what they need. Many are eager 
and determined, even at a late date, and at great inconvenience, 
to make good this deficiency, and do so. 

Apart from these considerations, some of them practical in 
nature, I would invite all able, ambitious, and enterprising stu- 
dents to embark on a voyage of glorious intellectual adventure; 
a voyage that will broaden the confines of the mind, give great 
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intellectual enjoyment, sharpen esthetic and literary appreciation, 
and provide a touchstone, a standard of evaluation, whereby the 
true and the beautiful may be distinguished from the false and 
the ugly. This voyage is the study of Greek. And few there 
are whose lives are not greatly enriched, not financially, but 
spiritually, and culturally, by this voyage. 
GENERAL LANGUAGE 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR LATIN TEACHERS 


By LILLIAN B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


NOTE: This is a condensation of a paper presented in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Feb. 28, 1939, at a foreign language conference held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the American Association of School Administrators. 


HEN I FIRST HEARD of a course in general language 
\X/ in the schools, my reaction, I recall, was one of strong 
disapproval. In the first place, I was uncertain as to 
what general language was. As a matter of fact, this very un- 
certainty has bothered others, too. Even today, when general 
language is mentioned in a group of educators, one of them 
invariably asks, “‘And just what do you mean by general lang- 
uage?’’ But even granting that there could be some understanding 
and agreement as to what is meant by general language, I had 
in those days the persistent feeling that concepts of general lang- 
uage could best be given children in already existing courses. They 
could be given in English classes, I felt, in connection with work 
in English grammar, and even to some extent in connection with 
work in the history of English literature. But by now all 
attempts to teach our children the grammar of their mother 
tongue in what used to be called proudly the “grammar grades’ 
have been so systematically and decisively exterminated that this 
would seem to be but a vain hope. 

I felt, then, that concepts of general language might well be 
introduced in courses in the various foreign languages. The 
points of difference between a given foreign language and English, 
I thought, could easily be made the occasion for the introduction 
of principles of general language. Instead of being told arbitrarily 
of the existence of certain linguistic phenomena, the children 
could find and observe them for themselves as they worked 
with the foreign language. Such an experience would be vivid, 
and would produce a far deeper impression than would formal 
instruction in a general language course. 

Best of all, I felt, for the teaching of general language would 
be a course in an ancient language, because in this the differences 
from our own usage would be more marked, and because the 
language would be earlier than ours, and therefore closer to the 
primitive parent language. 

Naturally, ‘‘ancient language’ in either junior or senior high 
school today means Latin. Now, the teaching of principles of 
general language has long been recognized as a valid objective 
for Latin instruction by many teachers (see The Classical In- 
vestigation, Part One: General Report, Princeton University 
Press, 1924, 71-72, 221-222), and in practice many Latin 
teachers have always stressed principles of general language in 
their daily work. After all is said and done, I personally think 
that the Latin class is the best place for work in general language. 
But—and it is a big but—large numbers of our children today 
do not study Latin. The question naturally arises as to whether 
they should or should not study it. Personally, I think that 
there are so many values inherent in a study of Latin that any 
student can get something from it, if it is well taught. Tests 
run during the Classical Investigation, by educational experts, in 
most cases not Latinists, showed that even when a student fails 
in Latin, his English grammar, use of English words, and Eng- 
lish spelling often improve tremendously as a result of his study 
of Latin. However, Latin requirements have been removed; and 
along with the removal has come an increasing demand for 
courses in general language. 

General language first came into prominence in connection 
with the development of the junior high school. Characteristic 
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of that school are, of course, various general, exploratory, orient- 
ing, or trial courses, the aim of which is to give the student a 
survey of a subject, in some cases to let him try his hand at 
different phases of it, to introduce him to subject matter that 
will be of value to him even if he goes no further, and to permit 
him to withdraw if he shows no interest, or definitely lacks the 
special abilities necessary for success, in the field. General language 
courses were designed to fit into this plan. Today they are 
taught in almost all parts of the country. There has been 
some dissatisfaction with the classes, and many of them have 
been discontinued for one reason or another. Still, in many of 
the schools they have been outstandingly successful, and there 
they have been retained and improved. 

As general language work developed, three distinct types of 
general language courses became evident: 

1. The trial course in languages. 

A trial course, in the proper sense of the word, was really 
a series of half-years of regular courses in foreign languages. All 
students who expressed a desire to take French, let us say, en- 
tered a French class, and the work proceeded as in the ordinary 
beginning French class, with one exception: The teacher made 
a point of introducing as early as possible the various processes 
and types of activity that would be encountered in the rest of 
the course, and watched with especial care the response of each 
pupil to the demands of the course. At the end of the half-year, 
all who proved capable of doing French well went directly into 
second-semester French; those incapable of doing the work well 
left the French course. They might drop language entirely, or 
might begin another language. The same procedure ensued. If 
at the end of the year the pupil was adjudged incapable of 
doing either French or the second language well, he might leave 
the class and receive one unit of attendance credit in general 
language. Some schools have allowed credit for one and a half 
years of this type of work. In each case, the class which the 
student has left goes on with regular work in the particular 
language involved. Those who continue have had a good start 
in the fundamentals; those who have dropped out have acquired 
at least some new light on their own language, and some idea 
of the importance of one or more of the foreign languages and 
the corresponding civilizations. This type of course is rare today. 

2. The exploratory course in languages. 

The exploratory general language course, as it is usually given, 
is really little more than a sampling, during one semester, or 
during one year, of all the languages offered in the school, so 
that the student may make a trial of all of them, display his 
ability or lack of ability in each, and then choose which language, 
if any, he will study in detail. It is in the junior high school 
that courses of this type usually appear. They frequently com- 
prise ten or fifteen lessons each in the simplest elements of Latin, 
French, Spanish, and German, and include material on the 
country in which the language is or was spoken, the people 
speaking it, and their literature and civilization. Some work 
in etymology is almost always included. 

Exploratory courses of this sort were very popular from the 
first; and within recent years they seem to have increased in 
numbers, in spite of several difficulties which have arisen in 
the field of administration. Earliest among these difficulties was 
the lack of textbooks. In many exploratory language courses 
students still make their own texts as they go, with the aid 
of material dictated or collected; but there are now available 
numerous texts and syllabi. Unfortunately, some of these are 
superficial, or even misleading as to the real nature of the lang- 
uages involved. Some are avowedly sweetened bait for prospec- 
tive language students, presenting the various languages as the 
most delightful and easy subjects in the curriculum. 

The second difficulty is concerned with the teacher. Naturally, 
the exploratory course must be taught either by one teacher, or 
by different teachers for the different languages. Obviously no 
one teacher would be equally well prepared in all the languages; 
and if the course be taught by one teacher she would be inclined, 
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unconsciously, perhaps, to stress her favorite. On the other 
hand, if the various languages be taught by different teachers, 
they would, again perhaps unconsciously, compete with one 
another in trying to make their favorite languages attractive to 
the students. This gives rise to a weighing of teacher against 
teacher on the part of the students. Such competition would seem 
to be distinctly a bad thing in a school which tacitly stands 
for the value of all the languages; it seems strangely worse in a 
course that should, in its very nature, imbue the student with 
an interest in, and a feeling of kinship with, peoples of differing 
languages and customs. To avoid such competition, it would 
seem wise to include only one foreign language in a general 
language course. 

The third difficulty concerns the student. Administrators have 
long realized that it is bad educational policy to let even senior 
high school or college students begin two foreign languages in 
one year. How can the poor little junior high school pupil begin 
four in one year, without having them all in one hopeless tangle 
in ‘is head? 

The fourth difficulty involves the weak prognostic value of 
such courses. Far preferable as a means of prognosis would be 
the administering of a prognostic test, and a study of the marks 
previously made by the pupils in such subjects as mathematics 
and English. Some teachers have found that a test in English 
vocabulary has high prognostic value for success in the study of 
a foreign language. 

On the whole, we must regard the case of the exploratory 
course in general language at present as unproved. Certainly 
the principle upon which it is based seems to be a sound one; 
but in practice the course too often leans toward superficiality, 
false values, and ‘‘soft pedagogy;’’ and the place which it may 
claim in the curriculum is thereby rendered questionable. 

3. The “‘‘real’’ general language course. 

The most satisfactory development in this field has been what 
we may call the ‘‘real’’ course in general language, devised for 
one or for two semesters, in either junior or senior high school. 
The real general language course deals with the history of human 
speech, the development of writing, the growth of various 
language families, the history of the English language in par 
ticular, and the simplest elements of linguistics and comparative 
philology. The aim of such a course is, obviously, to give the 
student a glimpse of the importance of the spoken and written 
word in the development of civilization, an idea of the positicn 
of his own language with reference to others, an appreciation of 
the elements common to many languages, a better understanding 
of grammar, and some knowledge of the processes of word change 
and development. The popularity of this type of course is 
increasing every year. 

Several textbooks for such a course have appeared in printed 
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or mimeographed form. The ideal textbook of this group would 
be a work of sound scholarship, yet written in a style both un- 
derstandable and attractive to junior high school students. If it 
included work in actual foreign language, it would confine that 
work to one foreign language only, so as to avoid invidious 
competition; and that foreign language would probably be Latin, 
since Latin is basic to so many modern languages, is of tremendous 
importance for English, and is of sufficient antiquity to demon- 
strate linguistic and semasiological phenomena not readily observ- 
able in the modern languages. 

It is a delicate business, this teaching of general language. 
Well-taught, the course can be a fine one, of the cultural type, 
as valuable in senior as in junior high school. But in some 
schools the course continues to be taught by persons chosen at 
the whim of superintendents, sometimes with most unfortunate 
results. If the courses are going to increase rapidly in the next 
few years, as they bid fair to do, it would seem inevitable that 
colleges must soon offer for prospective teachers of general lang- 
uage some preparation in linguistics and comparative philology. 

Meanwhile, what is the best way to take care of the general 
language course? In my opinion, the answer is, ‘‘Put the Latin 
teacher in charge of it.’’ In most cases, she will be found to be 
the best-equipped person in the school system for the work. She 
will probably need to supplement her own preparation with 
readings in scholarly works in the field of linguistics and philology, 
and ultimately with summer courses at her university. But in 
her hands general language will be safer than in those of many 
of her colleagues; and in this new field she will be able to render 
a real and important service to her community. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
GENERAL LANGUAGE 


By W. J.. CARR 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
TEXTBOOKS 
GENERAL LANGUAGE ONLY 

Cline, E. C. Your Language. Appleton-Century, 1930. Dis- 
cusses the origin and nature of language with emphasis upon 
the English language. 

Leonard, S. A., and Cox, R. F. General Language. Rand 
McNally, 1925. Discusses the origin and development of 
language with especial reference to the history of the English 
language. 

GENERAL LANGUAGE AND SOME EXPLORATION OF 
ONE OR MORE FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Abbott, Eva. Studies in General Language. Privately printed, 
1937. Address the author at 74 Thorpe St., Pontiac, Mich. 
Discusses the nature and origin of language, gives a brief 
history of the English language, includes a chapter on myth- 
ology, and affords the pupils “‘glimpses’’ of three foreign 
languages—Latin, French, and German. 

Blancke, W. W. General Principles of Language. Heath, 1935. 
Chiefly concerned with the nature and development of lang- 
uage, but includes brief introductory lessons in Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German. 

Brennan, M. T. and others. Exploring Latin. American Book 
Co., 1933. Provides some material on general language, but 
consists chiefly of thirty-three short lessons in Latin. Designed 
for use in the seventh grade. 

Bugby, L. M. and others. General Language. Sanborn, 1937. 
A revision of an exploratory course in general language, 
published in 1926. Contains an introductory chapter on 
general language and a concluding chapter on word study, and 
also provides eighteen lessons in each of four languages— 
Latin, French, Spanish, German. 

Frederick, R. W. and Smith, V. B. Social Language. Inor 
Publishing Co., 1935. Chiefly concerned with general lang- 
uage material but includes also some exploratory material in 
Latin, French, Spanish, German, and Italian. 
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Feldman, Estelle E. An Introductory Course in Foreign Lang- 
uage. New Haven (Conn.) Board of Education, 1931. Con- 
tains an introductory chapter on the development of language 
but is concerned chiefly with the study of grammar as illus- 
trated in a series of consecutive paragraphs in Latin, French, 
Spanish, and German. 

Hughson, B., and Gostick. O. In Foreign Lands. Heath, 1934. 
Includes about seventeen lessons on each of four languages— 
Latin, French, Spanish, and German—and a good deal of 
cultural material characteristic of the lands where those lang- 
uages are or were spoken. 

Lindquist, L. A Laboratory Course in General Language. Books 
One and Two. Holt, 1929. Includes lessons in French, 
German, Spanish, and Latin, with some introductory material 
on general language. 

Lindquist, L. General Language: With Special Emphasis upon 
English and Its Foreign Elements. Holt, 1939. Includes 
lessons in French, Latin, Spanish, and German, not so much 
for purposes of exploration as for illustration of the contribu- 
tion of these languages to English. 

Otis, A. T. Our Roman Legacy. Heath, 1925. Contains con- 
siderable material on the contribution which the Romans have 
made to present-day institutions and especially to the English 
language. Includes also forty-four lessons in Latin. 

PROGNOSIS 

Faton, H. S. General Language Course. Upshaw. 1934. Con- 
tains fifty-seven lessons in Esperanto as a means of discovering 
a pupil’s interest in and aptitude for learning any foreign 
language. 

REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE PUPIL 

Anon. Picturesque Word Origins. Merriam, 1933. 

Ellis, Willis A. 
Service Bureau. 

Ernst, Margaret S. In a Word. Knopf, 1939. 

Ernst, Margaret S. Words: English Roots and How They 
Grow. Knopf, 1937. 

REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 

Bloomfield, L. Language. Holt, 1933. 

Breal, M., et Bailey, A. Dictionnaire etymologique latin. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette, 1902. 

Burriss, Eli, E., and Casson, L. Latin and Greek in Current Use. 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

Clodd, E. The Story of the Alphabet. Appleton-Century, 1938. 

de Laguna, Grace M. Speech: Its Function and Development. 
Yale University Press, 1927. 

Eisenson, Jon. The Psychology of Speech. Crofts 6 Co., 1938. 

Ernout, A., et Meillet, A. Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue 
latine. Paris: Librairie Klincksieck, 1932. 

Goldberg, I. The Wonder of Words. Appleton-Century, 1938. 

Graff, W. L. Language and Languages. Appleton, 1932. 

Greenough, James B. Words and Their Ways in English Speech. 
Macmillan, 1901. 

Hart, A. Twelve Ways to Build a Vocabulary. Dutton, 1939. 

Jenks, P. R. Latin Word Formation. Heath, 1911. 

Jespersen, Otto. Language. Holt, 1921. 

Johnson, E. L. Latin Words of Common English. Heath, 1931. 

Lindsay, E. G. An Etymological Study of the Ten Thousand 
Words in Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book. Indiana Uni- 
versity Book Store, Bloomington, Ind., 1925. 

McKnight, C. H. English Words and Their Background. Apple- 
ton, 1931. 

Mencken, H. L. The American Language. Knopf, 1936. 

Paget, R. A. Human Speech. Harcourt, Brace 8 Co., 1930. 

Pillsbury, W. B., and Meader, C. L. The Psychology of 
Language. Appleton, 1928. 

Scott, H. F., Carr, W. L., and Wilkinson, G. T. Language 
and Its Growth. Scott, Foresman, 1935. 

Uliman, B. L. Ancient Writing and Its Influence. Longmans, 
Green, 1932. 
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Weekley, E. A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English. Dutton, 1924. 

Weekley, E. The Romance of Words. Dutton, 1922. 

Zipf. G. K. The Psycho-biology of Language. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1935. 

ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 

Adams, E. B. ‘‘General Language in the High School.’’ School 
Review, 43, 664-671. Nov., 1935. 

Baird, L. H. ‘‘General Language.’’ Sierra Educational News, 35, 
30. Sept., 1939. 

Breayeale, E. ‘‘General Language, a Course for Language Mis- 
fits."’ Modern Language Journal, 13, 316-318. Jan., 1929. 
Cole, R. D. “General Language Courses in the Junior High 
School.’’ Educational Outlook, 5, 223-239. May, 1931. 
Eaton, H. S. ‘‘Report on General Language Experiment.’’ High 

Points, 17, 24-26. May, 1935. 

Hass, R. D. ‘‘General Language Course and Its Integration in 
High School."’ Secondary Education, 6, 229-231. Dec., 1937. 

Houde, A. M. ‘‘General Language.’’ Classical Journal, 34, 

556-557. June, 1939. 

Indall, H. A. R. ‘‘An Exploratory Foreign Language Course 
in the Junior High School.’’ Classical Journal, 27, 412-415. 
March, 1932. 

Lawler, L. B. ‘‘General Language—A New Opportunity for 
Latin Teachers... THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, 17, 34-35. 
Jan., 1940. 


Lindquist, L. 


“General Language Course as a Prerequisite to 
Foreign Language Study.’’ Modern Language Journal, 14, 
285-289. Jan., 1930. 

Lindquist, L. ‘General Language in Junior and Senior High 
School."" Modern Language Journal, 21, 577-581. May, 
1937. 

Kaulfers, W. V. “‘The Prognostic Value of General Language.”’ 
School and Society, 28. 662-664. Nov. 24, 1928. 

Kaulfers, W. V. “Exploratory Guidance Value of General 
Language.’’ California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 4, 
307-312. June, 1929. 

Mitchie, S. ‘‘New General Language Curriculum for the English 
Grade.’’ Modern Language Journal, 22, 343-347. Feb., 
1938. 

Page, M. ‘‘General Language Experiment.’’ Ohio Schools, 9, 91. 
March, 1931. 

Ross, L. W. ‘Should We Have General Language?’’ High School 
Journal, 21, 260-265. Nov., 1938. 

Taylor, W. M., and Tharp, J. B. ‘‘Analysis and Evaluation 
of General Language: The Language Arts Survey Course.” 
Modern Language Journal, 22, 83-91. Nov., 1937. 

Tharp, J. B. ‘‘General Language—An Appreciation Course in 
the Study of Foreign Languages.’’ Secondary Education, 8, 
3-6. Jan., 1939. 

Vose, D. F. ‘Foreign Language Exploration.’’ Modern Lang- 
uage Journal, 24, 22-27. Oct., 1939. 

Wehr, Theresa. ‘‘A Course in General Language.’ 
Journal, 26, 194-206. Dec., 1930. 

Zipf. G. K. ‘‘On the Problem of Grammatical Rules and the 
Study of General Language.’’ Modern Language Journal, 
22, 243-249. Jan., 1938. 
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CALLING ALL SUMMER COURSES! 


Latin teachers have repeatedly asked us to publish lists of 
summer courses to be offered for them by colleges and universi- 
ties in various parts of the country. Naturally, we know only 
of such courses as are reported to us. We therefore take this 
opportunity of requesting faculty members of colleges and uni- 
versities to send us as soon as possible notices of courses of 
interest to Latin teachers (including courses in ancient history, 
civilization, art, and literature; general language; the teaching 
of Latin, etc.) which their institutions are planning for the 
summer of 1940. 
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Have You Tried This? 


(This department is designed as a clearing-house of ideas for classroom 
teachers. Latin teachers are invited to send in any ideas, suggestions, or 
teaching devices which they have found to be helpful.) 


“GENERAL LANGUAGE” ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LATIN CLASS 

Miss Ruth E. Foley, of the Horace Mann Junior High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio, suggests the following activity projects for 
general language work. They can all be used in a Latin class. 

1. Have the class make up a rebus in English, and one in 
Latin. 

2. Have the class list words that imitate various sounds— 
e.g., boom, whir, crash; Latin ululo, murmur. 

3. Have groups of students make strips of drawings showing 
the evolution of different words from Latin through the Ro- 
mance languages to English. 

4. If a member of the class can speak a foreign language, 
have him say a few words in that language. If it is a Romance 
language, make connections with Latin. 

5. Have members of the class bring in foreign newspapers. 
Examine them for familiar-looking words. 

6. With the cooperation of the class, make lists of related 
words from various Indo-European languages—e.g., pater, pére, 
padre, Vater, father, etc. 

7. Have the class use pantomime and gestures to try to 
express an idea without words. 

8. Have the class make a list of English words which have 
been borrowed unchanged from other languages. 

“WHAT’S MY NAME?” 

Mrs. E. V. Stearns, of Roosevelt High School, Washington, 
D. C., sends in the following suggestions for a ‘‘What’s My 
Name?”’ test on Latin stories: 

“1. Iam a blind man who lived before 300 B.C. I was 
a great soldier but was more famous for public works. My 
most famous achievement was the making of a road from Rome 
to Capua. What's my name?”’ 

“2. My chief interest was in farming. I am sometimes 
called the George Washington of Rome because I was summoned 
from my farm to conduct a war. I got my name from my 
long, curly locks. A city in the United States is named for 
me. What's my name?” 

3. Iam one of two brothers. Early in life I quarreled with 
my brother and killed him. Our mother was a Vestal Virgin 
and our father was the god Mars. A famous city was named 
after me. What's my name?” 

“4. I fought in a war against Porsenna. In a bold attempt 
to kill him I killed his secretary instead. I was sentenced to 
death, but because of a further act of bravery Porsenna saved me 
and the Romans called me ‘Left-Handed.’ What’s my name?” 

“5. I commanded the Roman army in a war against Car- 
thage. By a misfortune of war I was captured by the enemy 
and sent back to Rome to urge my countrymen to make peace. 
Since I knew the Romans could win if they continued, I 
advised them to fight on. An oath bound me to return to the 
enemy. This I did. I was cruelly put to death. What’s my 
name?’’ 

‘6. We are brothers. We lived in the second century B.C. 
Although we were aristocrats, we lost our lives fighting for the 
common people’s rights. What are our names?”’ 

“7. My first great task was to rid the sea of pirates. I built 
the first permanent theater in Rome. I warred against Caesar, 
and was defeated. I was murdered by order of the king of 
Egypt. What’s my name?” 
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“THE WIZARD OF OZ” 

Miss Adeline E. Reeping, of the Latrobe (Pa.) High School, 
sends in an attractive little booklet containing a Latin version 
of “The Wizard of Oz," with illustrations in color, the work 
of her students. Copies of the booklet were given to members of 
the club at its Christmas meeting. The students plan later trans- 
lations of fairy stories, Mother Goose rhymes, and ‘‘Pinocchio.”’ 

A LATIN STORY BOOK 

Similar to the Latrobe project is a Latin story-book sent 
in by Miss Virginia Lewis, of Shelbyville, Ky. It contains Latin 
versions of such stories as ““The Three Little Pigs,”’ ““Snow 
White,’’ ‘‘Cinderella,’’ ‘‘Ferdinand the Bull;’’ stories from 
Roman history; Latin versions of Mother Goose rhymes; an 
“Animal A B C;”’ and Latin songs. The booklet is illustrated 
with line drawings. 

A BOOK JACKET 

Miss Margaret Connell, of the Newton (New Jersey) High 
School writes: 

“When we were reading the sixth book of the Aeneid, I 
suggested that some members of the class might enjoy designing 
a book jacket for a special edition of the sixth book. The 
project was carried out in collaboration with the art department. 
The response was enthusiastic and the results were gratifying. 
The pupils selected their own subjects and worked in ink, smudge- 
crayon, or water color.” 


VENTRILOQUISM IN ANTIQUITY 


By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 


(Continued from page 31) 


ENTRILOQUISM and necromancy seem to have teamed up 
quite effectively in pagan antiquity, and women often 
practiced them. In a lost work on divination a certain 
Philochorus devoted some attention to female ventriloquists who 
raised up souls from the dead (scholiast on Plato, Sophist, 252C). 
It was inevitable that the Christian Fathers should regard 
as an engastrimythos the Witch of Endor, who had a familiar 
spirit (see I Samuel, xxviii. 7-25). Origen so calls her in his 
homily De Engastrimytho (Migne, P. G. XII, 1012). He is 
impatient with those who denied that she summoned up Samuel 
and who asserted that she lied in declaring that she had seen 
him (tbid., 1016), but Eustathius of Antioch, in a refutation 
of Origen (P. G., XVIII, 613-674), held that a demon within 
an engastrimythos preyed upon her mind and composed the 
terrible things which she uttered (ibid., 673). The author of 
Quaestiones et Responstones ad Orthodoxos (lii; Migne, P. G., 
VI, 1296), a work wrongly attributed to Justin, says that all 
her acts were carried out by means of a demon who beguiled 
onlookers into thinking that they saw Samuel. In his De 
Pythonissa (Migne, P. G., XLV, 107-114) Gregory, bishop 
of Nyssa, shows that the Witch of Endor could not have 
summoned up Samuel by means of magic arts. One of his 
remarks (ibid., 109) leads the reader to infer that it was no 
uncommon thing for ventriloquists to claim to be able to draw 
the souls of the departed back to the realms above. 


The following passage from Jerome (Commentarii in Isaiam 
Prophetam, iii. 8; Migne, P. L., XXIV, 123), which is in 
effect an elaboration of Isaiah viii. 19, is informative: Si dixerint, 
inquit [Isaias|, patres vestri quos reliquistis: Quaerite ventrilo- 
quos quos pythonas intelligimus . . . et qui de terra loquuntur, 
quod in evocatione animarum magi se facere pollicentur, et 
caetera maleficarum artium genera; hoc scire debetis quod una- 
quaeque gens proprios consulat deos et de vivorum salute 
mortuos sciscitetur. 


A ventriloquist or even a host to a familiar spirit would 
doubtless find it easy to make a superstitious person believe that 
he was hearing the voices of the departed. The third edition 


of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1797), s.v. ‘‘ventriloquism,”’ 
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tells how a resourceful ventriloquist, Louis Brabant, who was 
valet de chambre to Francis I, imposed upon his prospective 
mother-in-law by making her deceased husband admonish her: 
“Give.my daughter in marriage to Louis Brabant.’’ Needing 
money to underwrite his marriage, he induced another deceased 
father to direct a banker son to deliver instantly to Louis 
Brabant a large sum of money for the redemption of Christians 
held as slaves by the Turks. 


A few words written by Eusebius (Commentartit in Isaiam, 
xlv. 21-22; Migne, P. G., XXIV, 417) show both how 
common and how conscienceless ventriloquists had become in 
his day, for he says that they, along with other false prophets, 
uttered oracles and gave divinations everywhere in city and 
country. Cyril of Alexandria (Jn Isatam Liber IV, Oratio 2; 
Migne, P. G., LXX, 943) calls ventriloquists or pythones false 
prophets who vomit forth whatever strikes their fancy, although 
they know nothing of truth. 


In the Oracula Stbyllina, iii. 218-247, there is a picture of 
an ideal city free from all annoyances and evils, among them 
the deceitful, foolish words of ventriloquists. Equally strong 
views about their utter disregard of truth were held by Eusta- 
thius (loc. cit.; Migne, P. G., XVIII, 669-672), who gives 
a labored interpretation of mythos as meaning ‘‘myth" or 
“fiction.’” His etymology thus makes an engastrimythos a 
ventrifabulator—if I may make such a compound. 

A story told by Plutarch (De Fluviorum et Montitum 
Nominibus, vii. 3) has been regarded as evidence of the practice 
of ventriloquism in antiquity in our sense of the word. He 
says that wealthy Lydians used to set at the doors of their 
treasuries very rare stones that had been taken from the 
Pactolus River. Their peculiar virtue was that at the approach 
of thieves they would send forth a blast like that of a trumpet 
and so cause the thieves to believe that they had been detected. 
This tale may not have much basis in fact, but somewhat similar 
deception has actually been resorted to in modern times. An 
example of it has been found among the peoples in the region 
of the Upper Nile. 

“One of these men became the richest and most esteemed 
chief of the Kic tribe through his skill in ventriloquism. He 
kept a cage from which the roars of imaginary lions and the 
howls of imaginary hyaenas were heard to proceed; and he 
gave out that these beasts guarded his. house and were ready 
at his bidding to rush forth on his enemies. The dread which 
he infused into the tribe and its neighbours was incredible; 
from all sides oxen were sent to him as presents, so that his 
herds were the most numerous in the country.’’ (Frazer, op. cit., 
I, 347.) 

There survive classical records about statues speaking. Though 
a ventriloquist might have made words seem to emanate from 
them, one would naturally assume that such accounts are fictions, 
as those about speaking oxen are. The speaking of statues is 
in general to be classed with other acts they were supposed to 
perform, such as laughing, sweating, and turning around. 

It is not improbable that oracles employed ventriloquism. 
Priests adept at deception would have found such an aid in- 
valuable, but I have discovered no definite record of their use 
of it in Graeco-Roman antiquity. 

This sketch has shown that our word ‘‘ventriloquist’’ (cf. 
German Bauchredner), which comes to us through a Roman 
translation of a Greek original, is a relic of an old superstition. 
Evidently the Greek word engastrimythos was first given cur- 
rency by superstitious persons; certainly its vogue was not due 
to men of a scientific turn of mind who were trying to explain 
the physical aspects of the phenomenon. Since the ancients 
believed that it was entirely within the realm of possibility to 
know the future, they seized upon every means that offered them 
any hope of gaining advance knowledge. They attributed pre- 
science to demons, but it was the assumption that demons 
resided in the body which helped to create the illusion that words 
actually issued from deep within it. 


The subject of ventriloquism in antiquity was investigated 
over three hundred years ago by a Greek named Leone Allacci 
(Leo Allatius), who published at Leyden in 1629 a work which 
he called De Engastrimytho Syntagma. I have not been able to 
consult it, nor can I use here all the material that is available 
to me. Numerous ancient passages about ventriloquism and 
references to recent literature on the subject may be found in 
convenient form in a learned work by Alfred Wikenhauser, 
Die Apostelgeschichte und thr Geschichtswert (Neutestamentliche 
Abhandlungen, VIII. Band, 3.-5. Heft), pp. 401-407. He 
regards as questionable the existence of ventriloquism in antiquity 
as we know it. 

In conclusion I wish to thank Professors A. S. Pease and 
Ernst Riess for giving me several references. 


ECCE IMPERATORES 


By HOWARD THOMAS 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


A Study of the Personal Appearances of the Men Who Ruled Rome 
During the Years of the Height of Its Glory (46 B.C.—211 A.D.) 


CALIGULA 

ALIGULA WAS FANATICAL in appearance as well as 
in character. He was very tall, and had a huge body, but 
thin neck and legs. His features were not unattractive, though 
his eyes were sunken and his chin was weak. He affected an 
arrogant, disdainful manner, and either pursed his lips or tried 
to make his face ugly and severe. Suetonius, the gossipy biogra- 
pher, says Caligula practiced ‘‘all kinds of terrible and fearsome 
expressions before a mirror.’’ His hair was very thin, and at 
an early age he became quite bald on the top of his head; to 
look down upon the emperor from a higher level was considered 
a capital offense. His health, as a result of excesses, was poor; 

and often he was unable to walk or even to stand up. 
Caligula’s mind was very uncertain; this may account for 
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his fantastic ideas on dress. He often appeared in cloaks em- 
broidered with jewels. He liked jewelry, and even appeared in 
the silk robes of women, with many bracelets on his arms. At 
various times Caligula wore slippers, buskins, soldiers’ boots, or 
the low slippers of women. He was particularly fond of ap- 
pearing as a god, with a golden beard, and of holding in his 
hands some emblem of the gods, such as a thunderbolt or a 
trident. He also liked to wear a breastplate of Alexander the 
Great, which he had taken from the sarcophagus of the famous 
Macedonian. 

Caligula was an eloquent speaker, especially when in anger, 
when his voice had exceptional carrying power. 

(Next month: Claudius) 


BOOK NOTES 


NOTE: Books reviewed here are not sold by the American Classical League. 
Persons interested in them should communicate directly with the publishers. 
Only books already published, and only books which have been sent in 
specifically for review, are mentioned in this department 


The Gladiators. By Arthur Koestler, New York: The MacMillan 

Co. 1939. Pp. 398. $2.50. 

This novel deals with the slave uprising under Spartacus 
during the years 73-71 B.C. The author has used the social 
implications of the material to the full to point the moral of 
the conditions of our own day and time. It is a pity that his- 
torical novels, intrinsically interesting because of the material, are 
not checked for errors of fact. A few of the mistakes in this 
book are a ‘‘fire escape’’ used to descend from the upper floor of 
a tenement, the ‘“‘disinfecting’’ of the arena, a club called the 
“Worshippers of Diana and Antinous,’’ the use of parchment 
by a scribe in the municipal court, a ‘‘pleated toga,’’ etc. These 
can and will be overlooked by the reader interested in the paral- 
lels between social problems of today and of ancient Rome and 
Italy. 

—D.P.L. 
First Latin Book. By Jacob Mann. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation. 1939. Pp. xiv+506. $1.79. 

All of the grammatical and syntactical rules and principles 
through conditional sentences are included in this book’s sixty 
lessons for the teacher who wishes them all in one volume. 
Connected Latin stories are used from the first lesson. In most 
of the lessons there are in addition, grammar, vocabulary, ex- 
ercises, and questions on the material. In many of the lessons 
the grammatical explanations come before the reading. In many 
there are sections devoted to Roman life and customs and their 
contributions to the modern world. Many line drawings and 
photographs illustrate the book. The extreme simplicity of the 
English in explanatory and narrative passages may prove a 
barrier to teachers with pupils who consider themselves sophisti- 
cated young citizens. The book unfortunately is large and heavy 
—two pounds and eight ounces to be exact. Recent studies in 
the reading habits of the young tend to show that 10 point 
to 12 point type is readily grasped in groups of words. The 
12 point type in this book seems to belong to an unusually 
large font. The use of smaller type might have obviated the 
excessive weight in paper in a book which on the whole should 
prove interesting to teachers and pupils. 

—D.P.L. 

The American Classical League announces receipt of the 
following new volumes in the Loeb Library series. The standards 
of the series are so high and the value of the volumes to Latin 
and Greek teachers in both high school and college is so uni- 
versally recognized that further comment on the individual works 
is unnecessary. 
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Livy, Books XL-XLII. Translated by the late Evan T. Sage 
and by A. C. Schlesinger. London: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd.; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1938. Pp. 
ix+251. $2.50. 

Remains of Old Latin, III. Lucilius; Laws of the XII Tables. 
Translated by E. H. Warmington. London: Wm. Heinemann, 
Ltd.; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1938. 
Pp. xxxiiit550. $2.50. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, III. Translated by’ John C. Rolfe. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1939. Pp. ix+602. $2.50. 

Demosthenes, II, III, Private Orations. Translated by A. T. 
Murray. London: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. viiit419. $2.50. 

Aristotle, On the Heavens. Translated by W. K. C. Guthrie. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1939. Pp. xxxvit379. $2.50. 

Dio Chrysostom, II. Translated by J. W. Cohoon. London: 
Wm. Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1939. Pp. vit+441. $2.50. 

Diodorus Siculus, III. Translated by C. H. Oldfather. London: 
Wm. Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1939. Pp. 433. $2.50. 

Philo, VIII. Translated by F. H. Colson. London: Wm. Heine- 
mann, Ltd.; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1939. Pp. xxiv+458. $2.50. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, II. Translated 
by Earnest Cary. London: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. 532. 
$2.50 

Cicero, Brutus and Orator. Translated by G. L. Hendrickson 
and H. M. Hubbell. London: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd.; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. 
538. $2.50. 


A CORNER ON OIL 
Proof That A Scholar Can Be A Good Business Man 


Ferunt Democritum, qui primus intellexit ostenditque caeli 
cum terris societatem, spernentibus hanc curam eius opulentissimis 
civium, praevisa olei caritate futura ex vergiliarum ortu qua dixi- 
mus ratione ostendemusque iam planius, magna tum _ vilitate 
propter spem olivae coemisse in toto tractu omne oleum, miranti- 
bus qui paupertatem quietemque doctrinarum ei sciebant in 
primis cordi esse, atque ut apparuit causa et ingens divitiarum 
cursus, restituisse mercedem anxiae et avidae dominorum poeni- 
tentiae, contentum probavisse opes sibi in facili, cum vellet, fore. 
Hoc postea Sextius e Romanis sapientiae adsectatoribus Athenis 
fecit eadem ratione. Tanta litterarum occasio est.—Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xviii, 273-4. 


LINES INSPIRED BY VERGIL 


By ALLEN E, WOODALL 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnescta 


Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit . . . 

This, too, some day you may love to remember 

When the flame of time has scourged away the dross, 
The hatred, fear, the loveless hours of loss . 

The prairie days of sun-parched drouth-September ; 
The burning weariness of spent November. 

Sunsets there were and nights of raven gloss 

And dawn that burst to flame like a growing ember. 
And there was love those hours of bitter peace 
When two have kissed and cursed their luck together 
Laughing at all stupidity but their own. 

From fools and darkness time will bring release, 
And, warm within, we laugh at stormy weather. . . 
You will be glad for all that you have known. 
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A STATE-WIDE PROJECT 
By SISTER MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Marymount College, Salina. Kansas 


NOTE: It is hoped that the project described herewith may be suggestive 
to Latin teachers. Similar projects have already been carried out successfully 
in Kentucky ard other states. 


If we may judge by a project carried out by the Department 
of Ancient Languages of Marymount College, Salina, Kansas, the 
pendulum of popular opinion is certainly swinging back in favor 
of Latin and Greek. To obtain a consensus of opinion in the 
state with regard to the value of classical studies in modern life, 
the students of the department asked prominent Kansans to 
express frankly their views in this matter. An attempt was made 
to obtain the opinions of outstanding leaders in various fields. 
Coming, then, from persons prominent educationally, profession- 
ally, commercially, religiously, politically, and socially, these 
opinions are of value to all who are interested in the turtherance 
of American education and culture. 

The following statements are cited as being representative of 
the general trend of the numerous replies received by the depart- 
ment in connection with the project. 

PAYNE RATNER, GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 

“The Greek and Latin civilizations are the foundation upon 
which our own modern progress was laid. The study of the 
Greek and Latin languages is important not only from the edu- 
cational standpoint but because it will provide an insight into 
and a clearer understanding of its foundation.” 


HARRY H. WOODRING, SECRETARY OF WAR 
“With the increased speed and perplexity of our social and 
economic life has come a tendency for us to color our thinking 
more and more with our emotions. The clear, concise, and 
logical reasoning engendered through a study of the classical 
languages can thus do much to equip our children with the 
capacity to pursue a constructive and happy life.”’ 


ARTHUR CAPPER, U. S. SENATOR FROM KANSAS 
“I am pleased to learn that you are gathering opinions of 
Kansans as to the value of Latin and Greek in educating for 
modern life. There can be no question that the study of Latin 
and Greek can be most helpful to any young man or woman 
attending college. It provides a cultural background which will 
be a valuable asset to any young man or young woman.” 


LOUIE LESSLIE, SECRETARY, STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

“In estimating the value of Latin and Greek in education for 
modern life, I would say that I believe education should be 
‘something to live with as well as something to live on.’ While 
it has seemed necessary to provide for a type of education that 
it is believed will ‘pay cash dividends in the market place,’ this 
does not imply that we should lose or neglect the cultural 
heritage that has been preserved for us in the classics.”’ 


VICTOR MURDOCK, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE WICHITA EAGLE 

“To me, instruction in Latin and Greek is most important 
because those languages best preserve the flavor of the period 
from which our civilization sprung. Moreover, a mastery of 
these tongues, to my mind, brings both accuracy in thinking 
and breadth and depth in philosophy.”’ 


JAY S. PARKER, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
‘I am happy to say that in my opinion the ancient languages 
are of untold value to the individual in modern life. The meaning 
of words and the ability to use them at one’s command is a 
valuable asset to anyone in business, the professions, or society.”’ 


HENRY J. ALLEN, EDITOR OF THE TOPEKA STATE JOURNAL 

“I have always been a believer in the desirability of classical 
study in a well-rounded education. I doubt if there is much 
practical value in the suggestion that we could save time by 
cutting down the emphasis upon Latin and Greek in modern 
college courses. When young people are seeking an education, 
time, while something of a factor, does not become so poignant 
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a consideration as to justify the elimination of standard edu- 
cational material . . . In my own work, all my life I have been 
conscious of the debt I have owed to the study of Latin and, in 
a somewhat smaller way, to the study of Greek, for the funda- 
mental understanding of English.”’ 

W. M. JARDINE, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 

“I believe that the tendency of modern progressive education 
to lead us into practical fields of study has sometimes carried 
us too far from the grass roots of a well-rounded education, a 
standard of education which has a normal and reasonable place 
for the study of the Latin and Greck language, literature, and 
culture.”’ 

D. M. SWARTHOUT, DEAN, SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, U. OF KAN. 

“Aside from the value of the study of Latin as a matter of 
mental training, students interested particularly in music should 
realize that the important inheritance of the world today in the 
sacred choral music of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries comes 
to us in its finest manifestation in music combined with a Latin 
text. So through a knowledge of Latin a closer acquaintance is 
possible with the true spirit of the great masterpieces and with 
the great writers of the Middle Ages.”’ 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, EDITOR OF THE EMPORIA GAZETTE 

“I regret that I did not take more Greek in my college course; 
and I have always been glad that I took five years of Latin, two 
in high school. It has been invaluable to me in my life's work. 
Thank you for the opportunity of testifying.” 

REV. LEON A. MCcNEIL, 

DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, WICHITA 

“A study of the classics brings the student into contact with 
the highly developed culture of the Greeks and the Romans. 
This culture is mirrored in their respective languages, whose 
beauty and orderly structure grew out of the genius of the 
peoples for whom they served as media of expression. Greek 
and Latin give to the student an intelligent appreciation of the 
English language, and help to develop in him those skills which 
make for logical reasoning and masterly expression.” 

ALF. M. LANDON, EX-GOVERNOR 

“The concurrent evidence of the finest minds in every period 
testifies to the value of the mastery of language.”’ 

J. R. GEIS, PRESIDENT OF THE FARMERS’ NAT'L BANK, SALINA 

‘Frankly, when I was obliged to study Latin and Greek in 
high school, I was rebellious, feeling that they were a waste of 
time. My contacts in later life, however, have convinced me of 
the gross error in my youthful judgment. A study of the classics 
provides a splendid foundation for clearness of thought and 
cultured expression—attributes of inestimable value.”’ 

Anon. Picturesque Word Origins. Merriam, 1933. 
CLIFFORD R. HOPE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

“With respect to your inquiry, will say that I am not in a 
position to speak from personal experience. It happens that I 
studied modern languages rather than Latin or Greek in both 
high school and college. This has been a matter of some regret, 
and if I had the opportunity of selecting my course over again, 
I would certainly include Latin, and possibly Greek.’’ 

BEWARE THE IDES OF MARCH! 

High school and college teachers of Latin, Greek, and classical 
civilization are reminded that the verse-writing contest for their 
students will close this year on March 15. For complete details 
see the October, 1939, issue of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, 
page 9. 

THOSE FAMOUS ROMANS 

The Game of Famous Romans, an invaluable aid in the 
teaching of Roman legends and history, is available for 75c 
postpaid, from the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers. From 


two to ten persons may play at one time. Contains 144 cards, 
and an instruction booklet. 
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News And Announcements 


\ JE ARE indebted to Professor William C. Korfmacher, of 
Saint Louis University, for three news items of classical 

interest. The annual meeting of the Department of 
Classics of the Missouri State Teachers Association on Nov. 17, 
he reports, was most successful. It included a morning and 
afternoon session, and a luncheon, the whole under the direction 
of the program chairman, Professor H. C. Harrell, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Also, Professor Korfmacher reports a series 
of lectures given at Saint Louis University during the month 
of November, on the topics: ‘‘Pitfalls in Graduate Classical 
Study;’’ ‘““The Classics Student and Mediaeval Studies:’’ ‘‘“The 
Classics Student and the Age of English Classicism;’’ and “‘Old 
Persian in a Classical Curriculum.’’ The Saint Louis University 
Classical Club, which is this year studying classical poetry ex- 
clusive of the drama, is giving one meeting to each of the 
following subjects: heroic epic, didactic epic, elegiac verse, iambic 
verse, melic verse, and the fable. Each session is devoted to 
papers, readings, and discussion. 

The Southern Section of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South met in San Antonio, Texas, Nov. 30- 
Dec. 2, 1939. Among the speakers was W. L. Carr, Associate 
Editor of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 

Particularly interesting publications received recently were the 
Tournament Number of the University of Texas Latin Leaflet 
and the University of Indiana News Letter to Latin Teachers 
The former contains a paper from the Texas Latin Teachers’ 
Institute of last summer, suggestions for Latin clubs, full reports 
of the state Latin tournament, word lists, book reviews, and 
copies of the examinations used in the tournament. This number 
of the Leaflet may be obtained from the University of Texas, 
at Austin, for ten cents. The Indiana letter, beautifully printed 
and illustrated, contains much useful material for Latin 
teachers, and also a report of a statistical study which gives ‘‘a 
logical basis for encouraging high school pupils to continue the 
study of Latin, and to become teachers of Latin.’ 

The Atlantic City meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, held on November 25, was devoted primarily 
to problems of second-year Latin. Papers and discussions dealt 
with time allotment, college board examinations, tenth-grade 
marks of language and non-language pupils, and Latin club 
activities. 

The teachers of classics in Oklahoma have oranized a state- 
wide association under the title of the Oklahoma Classical 
Council. Officers are: President, Dr. Mary R. Bell: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Henry L. Stow; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Jessie 
D. Newby; Treasurer, Miss Inez Ellis. Plans include an annual 
meeting, and also a news letter to teachers of classics throughout 
the state. Several such state-wide organizations are now in 
existence; they have exerted a salutary influence upon the teaching 
of the classics in their particular parts of the country. 

There will be a joint meeting of the American Classical 
League and the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers at 2:15 P.M., Tues., Feb. 27, 1940, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators in St. Louis. The place will be the DeSoto Hotel. 

The American Academy in Rome plans to hold its 1940 
fellowship competitions, but if the European situation makes 
residence and travel in Italy impracticable, the Academy will 
reserve the right to call off the competitions, or to cancel the 
awards, or to offer the appointees the option of deferring their 
fellowships or of holding them and pursuing their studies in this 
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country under Academy supervision. There are three fellowships 
to be awarded, each probably for a term of one year, beginning 
Oct. 1, 1940, with possibility of reappointment for a second 
year. The stipend will be $1250, with an additional allowance 
for travel. Candidates must be unmarried and not over thirty 
years of age. Applications and credentials must be sent to the 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York City, 
by Feb. 1, 1940. Candidates must submit examples of their 
work in the form of published or unpublished papers. Detailed 
information and application blanks may be obtained upon request. 


AMERICAN GLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DOROTHY PARK LATTA, Director 


The American Classical League Service Bureau has for sale the 
following new item. 

575. Sententiae of Publilius Syrus. A convenient source for 
classroom mottoes. Selected by John F. Gummere. 10c. 

The American Classical League Service Bureau has for sale the 
following items previously published. Please order by number. 
The complete catalogue is available for 20 cents postpaid. 

Mimeographs 
8. A Convenient List of Greek Prefixes. 10c. 
9. A Convenient List of Latin Prefixes. 10c. 

177. How Latin Helps in the Study of Spanish. 10c. 

17 The Value of Latin in the Study of French. 10c. 

2 A List of Latin Mottoes. 10c. 

279. Latin Words and Phrases in English. 10c. 

349. A List of Common Latin Abbreviations Used in English. 

10c. 

364. A Nine Weeks’ Exploratory Course in Latin. 10c. 

371. A Latin Test To Be Given at the End of the Try-Out 
Course in Grade Seven. 10c. 

389. Some Latin Expressions for Classroom Use. 10c. 

402. Some of the More Common Latin Expressions Frequently 
Met in One’s Reading. 10c. 

442. Latin Abbreviations and Symbols in Medicine and Phar- 
macy. 5c. 

479. Latin Roots to be Memorized. 10c. 

484. The Chief Sources of Our English Language. 10c. 

519. Mottoes for Latin Clubs and Classes. 1 0c. 

536. Mottoes of the United States. 10c. 

542. A List of Medical Abbreviations Taken from Latin. Re- 
quired in a course for the training of nurses. 5c. 
Supplements 

26. Classical Origins of Scientific Terms. 20c. 

29. The Relationship of French to Latin. 10c. 

34. The Greek That the Doctors Speak. 10c. 

VALENTINE MATERIAL 
317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day Program. 5c. 
The Making of Latin Valentines. 10c. 
A Valentine Party by a Vergil Class. 10c. 


A LATIN CALENDAR 
The 1940 Latin calendar is now ready for distribution. It 
is large—16 by 22 inches—and the Roman numerals indicating 
the days can be seen at a considerable distance. Printed in colors, 
with halftone illustrations and Latin quotations. The price is 
75c¢ postpaid, from the American Classical League Service Bureau. 
VALENTINE CARDS 
The Service Bureau announces a new Valentine card with 
envelope. which will be ready in January. This card will have 
an appropriate sentiment in Latin with traditional Valentine 
decorations in color. Prices, 10 for 60c; 25 for $1.25; 50 
for $2.25; 100 for $4.00. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO HOME 
STUDY DEPARTMENT 


Brings College and University Studies 
to Your Home 


Formal and Informal Courses in 
Greek and Latin for the Beginner, 
the Advanced Student, the Teacher. 


Also 
General @& Special College Courses 


Professional Courses in Education, Social 
Service, Business, and Divinity 


Continue Your Education at Home 


THE HOME-STUDY DEPARTMENT 
The University of Chicago 


5804 Ellis Avenue Chicago 


Self Help 


in Latin 


Club Emblems 
Make Club Members 
Club Conscious and Loyal 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR 


LATIN CLUB PINS 
MUSIC CLUB PINS 
DRAMATIC CLUB PINS 
FRENCH CLUB PINS 
GERMAN CLUB PINS 
SPANISH CLUB PINS 
ITALIAN CLUB PINS 
ART CLUB PINS 


and a great 

many other stock 
designs carried in stock 
at most attractive prices. 


FREE DESIGNS MADE FOR ANY 
CLUB OR ORGANIZATION. 


Write to us about your needs. 


B. Dyer, jeweler 


234 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CARR AND WEDECK'S 


LATIN POETRY 


Just published! 


Vocabulary difficulty is reduced to a minimum. Words 
beyond those presumably learned in the first two years are 
translated in the page margin the first three times they 
occur. Notes are also on the page with the text. 


Other helps: Comprehension questions on the text... 
Twenty Work Units . . . Appendix, rich in informa- 


tional material and including a compendium of Latin 
Grammar . . . Complete vocabulary . . . Excellent 
illustrations 


Content: The AENEID, Books I-VI; selections from VERGIL’S other 
poems, and from CATULLUS, OVID, HORACE, PHAEDRUS, 
MARTIAL, HADRIAN, AUSONIUS, and CLAUDIAN. 


A NEW TYPE OF THIRD- 
YEAR LATIN TEXT TO 
FILL A MAJOR NEED. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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